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by Irvinc Brownz : being a rythmic rec- 
ord of various thoughts, fancies, and ad- 
ventures while a-collecting ; & a recount- 
ing of sundry hair-breadth ‘scapes in 
the imminent deadly auction room. The 
work comprises fifty-eight poems—of no 
interest to people who buy books merely 
to read. { The edition consists of Eight 
Hundred and Fifty copies on “ What- 
man,” hand illumined. Price, Five Dol- 
lars each. Twenty-four copies on Japan 
Vellum, Ten Dollars each. ¢ The Roy- 


crofters have taken much quiet joy in 
doing these Ballads into a Book,—the 
text being so different, and the author 


everywhere beloved by all who hate a pa- 
per-knife. Address, THE ROYCROFTERS, 











St. Gerome-Roycroft made ’em: 
THIS PAIR OF ANDIRONS, 


all out of good black iron !—the loving 
marks of the hammer still upon them. 
Size, 20 inches high, 25 inches deep; 
weight, sixty pounds. 


Price, well say $18.00 
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Adv.—*A MESSAGE TO GARCIA,” 
an insignificant article, first published 
in the March “ Philistine,’’ caused the 
edition to be exhausted within three 
days after publication. We then print- 
ed one thousand copies of the article 
in booklet form to “bridge over.’’ 
These were taken in a week. We 
next printed five thousand and since 
then have issued ten thousand copies 
that have gone in lots of from a dozen 
to five hundred—bought by employ- 
ers who gave them out as missionary 
tracts among their workmen. A new 
edition is now ready on Holland hand- 
made paper, one large illumined ini- 
tial, price roc each, or $10.00 per hun- 
dred. Address, The Roycrofters, East 
- Aurora, New York. 





ENGLISH DICTIONARIES bought, sold, 
traded and leased. PHILO-PURCHASING 
EXCHANGE, 1,444 Broadway, New York. 





Adv.—LAUREL—home grown, and warrant- 
ed not to wither. Having more than we need 
for our own use will supply quantities to suit. 
Address, The Philistine Nurseries, East Auro- 
ta, Erie Co., York State. 











Little Journeys to the Homes of 
Eminent Painters 


By Elbert Hubbard. Series of 1899 comprises 


Michael Angelo Rembrandt 

Rubens Meissonier 

Titian Anthony Van Dyck 
Fortuny Ary Scheffer 

Jean Francois Millet Joshua Reynolds 
Landseer Gustave Dore 


Each number contains a portrait. The price of 
the series of twelve monthly numbers is $1.00, 
and for single copies, 10 cents. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of 


Famous Women 160. With portraits. 
Good Men and Great j2 Vols. . . $3.50 


American Authors } 16 . With portraits. 
American Statesmen f2 Vols. . . $3.50 


Or4Vols.inabox ..... . $7.00 
Also sold separately,each . . . $1.75 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP, 
East Aurora, 
N. Y. 
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BACK NUMBERS 
OF THE PHILISTINE: 


ONE VOLUME IN A BOOK: 
VOLUME |, SOARCE, $2.00 


VOLUME Il, 2.00 
VOLUME Ill, “ 2.00 
VOLUME IV, 1.00 
VOLUME V, 1,00 
VOLUME Vi, 1.00 
VOLUME Vil, 1.00 

1.00 


VOLUME vill, 


- On receipt of Ten 
Very Specia I: nse apa 
a Life Membership in the American Academy 
of Immortals, we record the new member’s 
name on the Great Roster (in colors) and send 
gratis, express prepaid, the eight bound vol- 
umes of the Philistine named above. We also 
send the member one of each bound volume as 
they come out and a copy of the Magazine as 
issued Every Little While, for ninety-nine 
years—but no longer @ Address, 


The Bursar of The Philistines, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 


| a t e r: A very sudden and unexpected 

dash to get in before St. Peter 
closes the gate, has cleaned us out of VOL. 
NO. ONE, with several applicants over, yam- 
mering at the bars. We, however, still have a 
few of the other Volumes left. [No number of 
the Philistine will be re-printed.)} 











7, HE following is a list of Roycroft 
®) ; 

~ Books unsold: only a few copies 
of each being left: @ % & %& & & 


1—SONNETS FROM THE 
PORTUGUESE $5.00 


2—THE RUBAIYAT OF 
OMAR KHAYYAM $5.00 
Specially hand illumined. 


3—THE DIPSY CHANTY $2.50 
Hand illumined. 
4—LITTLE JOURNEYS TO 
HOMES OF FAMOUS 
WOMEN (Deluxe edition) $10.00 


5—CONFESSIONS OF AN 

OPIUM EATER $2.00 
6—ESSAYS OF ELIA $2.50 

All initials drawn in by hand. 

The Roycrofters are very glad to send their 
wares to the Elect on inspection. A posta} 
card will do it. Address : 

THE ROYCROFT SHOP 

East Aurora, 
N. Y. 
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THE GENTLE ART 
OF WOOING. 
—or the— 


Secrets of Romantic Love, 


TAUGHT TO UNIQUES BY COR- 
RESPON DENCE—Ten lessons for 
Five Dollars. Address 


Prof. HARRY THURSTON MOTHBALLS, 
10th Floor, Philistine Building, 
East Aurora, 
N.Y. 








—DR. A. L. MITCHELL— 
Physician and Surgeon. 
TREPANNING A SPECIALTY 
OFFICE NEXT DOOR TO THE PHILISTINE 
EAST AURORA, N. Y. 











VERY SPECIAL 





We have the following special- 
ly illumined & bound volumes : 


1.—ART AND LIFE, by Vernon Lee, on Imper- 
ial Japan Vellum, in full Levant, hand tooled 
after a special design. A aed Een piece of 
book-making. . $15.00 


2.—RUSKIN-TURNER, on “‘ Whatman,”’ con- 
taning twelve reproductions of Turner master- 
pieces on Japan vellum. Hand illumined, three- 
quarters Levant. . ° . $12. 50 


3.-—UPLAND PASTURES—Hand illumined, 
in full Levant, hand tooled after a special design. 
e ° ° ° ° P - $10.00 


4.—THE DESERTED VILLAGE, on *‘ What- 
man.’’ Initials drawnin by hand and also various 
water color sketches. A quaint and curious book 
that has no a med in boards. 

- $1000 


5.—THE DIPSY CHANTY, and other choice 
poems, by Rudyard Kipling. Hand illumined and 
specially illustrated in original water colors. In 
limp chamois, silk lined. ° : - $5.00 


THE ROYCROFT SHO} 
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THE PHILISTINE 


BALLADE_OF.QUEENS AND GREAT 
LADIES. 


Woman—She will still be, at the most, some- 
where down in the second or third ranks of the 
undistinguished.—Harry Thurston Peck. 
= | ELL me, where is Elizabeth, Queen 
Of Shakspere’s England, great and 
free, 
Who beat the swarming galleys of 
Spain, 
Freed the Apostles, and searcht the Sea? 
Where is Zenobia ? where is she 
Whose ashes whitened the waves of Seine, 
That witnest the rout of Burgundy ? 
Peckt to death by a bantam’s pen! 






Where is Hypatia ? She whose screen 
Forbade the adoring school to see 
The lips whence Greek like honey ran, 

The eyes that beamed filosofy ? 
Where is the singer loved by thee 

Pericles ? where that Lady Jane 
Who lost her head to Bloody Marie ? 

Peckt to death by a bantam’s pen! 


Or that tenth Muse on Lesbos seen, 
Pale Sapho, singing thrillingly 








Among the maids at morn and e’en: 
Heloise stringing her rosary, 
Siddons, the queen of tragedy, 
Nightingale, healing a thousand men, | 
The queen of Sheba, the mother of Russia— 
Peckt to death by a bantam’s pen ! 


ENVOI. 
Herald, shall not even He, 
Like all these ladies, wax and wane ? 
O let his piping memory be 
Peckt to death by a bantam hen! 





—Sarah Norcliffe Cleghorn. 


> 
THE CITY OF TAGASTE. 


The thing that hath been, it is that which shall 
be; and that which is done, is that which shall 
be done, and there is no new thing under the 
sun.—Ecclesiastes 1: 9. 
That which hath been is now; and that which 
is to be, hath already been: and God requireth 
that which is past.—Ecclesiastes 3: 15. 
Civilization moves in cycles: what happened 
to nations gone, may happen to us. 

—Alfred Russel Wallace. 

li AGASTE, at one time, was the very 
| hub and centre of civilization. Books 
f were so common in Tagaste that the 
municipality supplied them gratis to 
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all children, and when you went to a drug store 
and bought a tooth brush, the proprietor pre- 
sented you a book. 

® Pliny, the elder, relates that once in Tagaste, 
a book agent called on a man and askt him 
to subscribe, and the man said, ‘“‘I don’t want 
your book.”’ 

And the agent said, “‘ Buy it for your children.” 
And the man said, “‘ But I have no children.” 
“ Then buy it for your wife.”’ 

“I have no wife—& look here,” said the man, 
“if I bought your book, do you know what I 
would do with it?” 

“No—what would you do with it?” askt the 
agent o——»— 

“I'd throw it at the cat!” 

“ Put your name right here!” gleefully cried 
the book agent. 

® And so books became so cheap that men 
utilized them to throw at the cat. Instead of 
spelling it missals—they spelt it missiles. 

In Tagaste they used to cut down a tree, saw 
it into blocks, feed them into a machine, make 
the saw-dust into a dried paste, and print a 
newspaper on it, allin forty-six minutes by the 
watch ® 

The rage for invention increast—type-setting 
machines came in & type-setters by the thou- 
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sand, too old to learn a new trade, were taken 
from their cases and walkt the streets looking 
for work, and not finding it prayed for death @ 
By the use of fotografy, the engraver was 
abolisht in many instances, and the illumi- 
nator had long turned to dust. 

® Even the book-binder got up one morning, 
and like Othello, found his occupation gone— 
paper made to look like leather, was pasted by 
machinery over boards made from wood pulp, 
and being fed into a machine by a girl, who 
was paid two boboli a day, were stampt in 
gaudy red or blue. 

® The books were stitcht on specially-made 
sewing machines, and no sheets of paper were 
folded by hand—all were fed into a machine. 
And so in a factory where ten thousand books 
a day were made there was neither a printer, 
an illustrator, an illuminator or a binder. There 
were sad-eyed girls, and yellow, haggard boys 
who stood all day and fed sheets into a machine, 
week after week, month after month, twelve 
hours a day, and they were paid just enough 
money to keep them from starvation. 

® And to us who view the condition thru the 
dim lapse of time, it seems curious that there 
should have existed such a mad rage to make 
books cheap # Was the country so poor that 
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buyers could not afford to pay more than the 
price of a ham sandwich for a volume? 

Not at all—this happened in the richest coun- 
try in the world, and in cities where there were 
hundreds of homes that cost upwards of a 
hundred thousand dinars each @ But the rage 
for cheapness was in the air—not how good can 
this be made, but how cheap, was the motto. 
» Society had gotten itself separated into two 
distinct classes—those who workt with their 
hands, and those who workt with their heads. 
And those who workt with their heads thought 
it disgraceful (or at least very bad form) to 
work with their hands @ All those who used 
their heads flockt to the cities and called the 
people who lived in the country names—such 
as Hayseed, Rube and Buckwheat. 

Those people who used their hands, after the 
day’s work was done, had no energy left or in- 
clination to use their heads ; & they often grew 
dispirited, dissipated and vicious ; and those 
who used only their heads, suffered from 
Bright’s Disease, Paresis and Nervous Pros- 
tration. Both classes ceast to live in the open 
air GP 

But the wealth drifted into the possession of 
those who used their heads @ They lived ina 
sort of barbaric splendor like Turkish Pashas ; 
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and were much given to buying things # 
They were unhappy and restless, and always 
in search of some new thrill which might make 
them forget the misery of their condition. To 
kill time, the women did what they called 
“Shopping.” That is, they passt thru the 
streets where the shop windows were tempt- 
ingly filled with things, and the rich women 
whose husbands workt with their heads, claw- 
ed over things and bought things—they bought 
things to put in their mouths, to put on their 
heads, and on their backs. And then they or- 
dered other things put into bundles and sent 
to their homes. Of course they did not need all 
these things, & the result was that their houses 
got so full of things that many servants had to 
be employed to take care of them. And these 
servants were more of a care than the things. 
Then the owners still finding themselves un- 
easy, restless and discontented—not knowing 
what was the matter—concluded they had not 
bought the right things. And the husbands of 
these women who bought the things skemed 
eternally with their heads to get money to pay 
the servants who lookt after the things, and 
to buy more things, and sometimes these men 
noticing that in the library a shelf was not 
quite full, telefoned down to the Dry Goods 
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Store thus: “Send me up three dozen books— 
all discounts off—rush!” 

@ These people who workt only with their 
heads often drove horses with half a tail; the 
women bought birds to decorate their bonnets 
and no one seemed to know that a bird in the 
bush is worth two on a woman’s hat; and the 
men so conducted the civil engineering of the 
cities, that all the sewage and filth of the fac- 
tories were run into the rivers and the fish all 
killed. To talk of bathing in a river was a big 
joke to them @ They also polluted the air so 
that a city could be located fifty miles away 
from the cloud of dirt that hovered over it; and 
so thick was this dust, dirt and poisonous va- 
por that no valuable work of art could be safe- 
ly kept in the municipality. Then they sent out 
gangs of men to devastate the forests, to get 
wood to make books and things. 

®@ At last in desperation, certain fanatics got 
laws passt to preserve the forests; to protect 
the fish in the rivers ; the birds in the air and 
the horses’ tails, and to do away with the dust 
and dirt and vapor, so the works of art would 
not be ruined and the people’s lives shortened 
or dimmed by the absence of sunshine. 

® But these laws were executed only every lit- 
tle while—and not always then—for the fish in 
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the river were all dead—dead as reconcentra- 
dos—and the birds had mostly been caught, & 
the forests were gone, and as for the gas and 
soot and smoke, why the people were getting 
used to it? 

And all the while sad-eyed girls bent over ma- 
chines, and yellow humpbacked boys, Polypon- 
esians and Abyssinians fed book covers, made 
of paper to look like leather, into hoppers, and 
the din of wheels and pulleys and the jangle 
and roar of machinery nearly drowned the 
voice of the Proprietor who only workt with 
his head, as he called over the telefone to his 
foreman, ‘‘ Have those fifty thousand books 
ready for Seagull-Kuper Company, Saturday 
night!” 

And in a hundred cities, five hundred publish- 
ers printed on great rolls of the wood paper, 
records of the murders, stealings, scandals and 
vile doings of the day # These records were 
called newspapers and they were in size & ex- 
tent actual books, containing on an average, 
about fifty thousand words each @ And on the 
Holy Day, or Seventh Day, called by many the 
Lord’s Day, the paper was five times as large 
& ten times as nasty—it was a tale of crime and 
grime & blood & woe & death. And if the things 
did not really happen they were invented. 
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I have said these papers were equal in size to 
books, and this was so, for a novel of one hun- 
dred thousand words is a good sized book. But 
in a city called Gotham, there were News-Pa- 
pers printed on the Lord’s Day which contain- 
ed over two hundred thousand words. It was a 
veritable book & was given away for a pittance, 
for the profit to the publisher was in the ad- 
vertisements of bargain-day things. Of course 
it was not bound, for there was no time for that, 
as the people wanted it hot and smoking from 
the press, and then as it was thrown away aft- 
er dinner, there was no need to preserve it. 
And so it could not even be used to throw at 
the cat. These papers were taken into most of 
the homes and they were read by children, 
young girls and women. 

And when at long intervals some man spoke 
of the uselessness of such records of efem- 
eral happenings, he was regarded by his neigh- 
bors as a mild lunatic. But no one knew better 
the worthlessness & uselessness of the papers 
than the men themselves who made them. And 
they only made them because they had to get 
bread and butter whereby they might exist ; 
they never exprest themselves—they simply 
exprest the things the proprietor thought would 
sell the paper. Possibly a few of these news- 
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paper workers were deluded by the vain thought 
that the facility in writing acquired in a news- 
paper office would lead to literature. But once 
caught in the mesh they seldom escaped until 
all the ambition and life was squeezed out of 
them ; and when they were thrust out into the 
streets they were like the type-setters—too old 
to learn another trade, and without the vim and 
buoyancy to succeed in something else. 

Into the maw of the newspapers and commer- 
cial sweat-shops were fed the bright, ambitious 
country boys ; and heat, fever, unrest & broken 
hours did their work, and they came out crip- 
ples, poor in purse, broken in health and spirit, 
or better—they died and received, at last, the 
rest that life denied. 

The city of Tagaste, centuries ago, turned to 
dust and ruin % Over its walls now creep the 
ivy and clinging wild flowers; serpents make 
their homes among its broken columns; and 
crawling lizards bask in the sun where once 
royalty and boundless wealth held sway. 
 Tagaste died because she sacrificed her 
brightest & best in the mad rush to gain wealth 
by making cheap things that catered to the 
whims, depraved tastes and foolish tendencies 
of the worst. 

Where once proud Tagaste stood, green weeds 
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wave in the empty casements ; the chance-sown 
seeds of thistles sprout and blossom and bloom 
from between the mosaics of its courtways ; on 
the deserted thresholds, lichens and brambles 
cling in a brotherhood of disorder; while the 
filmy ooze of a rank vegetation steals over the 
interlaced spider-threads that covers all. 
The damp and the dust, the frost & the sun, 
the fret of flooded waters and the slow, patient 
inroads of the mosses, have combined to ob- 
literate the work of man & make his name but 
as a sound blown upon the breath of the winds. 
» Tagaste is gone—gone like time, gone past 
recall. Tagaste is but a memory, tinged bya 
dream. 
® So here endeth the lesson in the life and 
death of Tagaste. 

—Fra Elbertus. 
* 


CAUTION. 
I always hate to go down stairs, 
Because I fear, you know, 
If one of my two feet should slip, 
The other one would go. 
—Jerusha Wings Winegar. 
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Heart to Heart Talks with Grown-Ups 
by the Pastor of His Flock & & &h 


mIFTY thousand people cross London 
Bridge every day —mostly fools,” said 
the Sage. Five thousand lawyers live 
m= in New York City—mostly rogues. 
Still, New York City has n’t as many lawyers 
to the square inch as East Aurora. East Auro- 
ra has five lawyers, seven preachers, and four 
doctors. For myself, I can well get along with- 
out the whole push, and it would have been 
money in my pocket and peace to my soul had 
I never dallied with any of them. 
@ Old Commodore Trunion was very sure that 
all attorneys were rogues, and you remember 
that once when he caught a lawyer in his cas- 
tle yard, he gave him a generous taste of the 
cat, on general principles # And who is the 
carping quibbler that dare say the castigation 
was not deserved ? 
® Still it does seem hard to declare all lawyers 
are rogues, and so to estop all argument & put 
the case where none can gainsay it, I will sim- 
ply say one-half of all attorneys are rogues ® 
Two of the attorneys in East Aurora are dam 
rascals, two are so-so and the fifth is not much 
of a lawyer anyway, so need not be considered. 
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@ Of course it will be easy forthe attorneys to 
cry, “‘you ’re another,” & to declare that they 
are just as good as the doctors and preachers, 
but this does not dispose of the case. 

The theme is lawyers, and I propose to briefly 
discuss it. 

One-half of all lawyers are rogues @ All law- 
yers admit it ; and I give no offense to any one 
by making the statement, as every lawyer who 
reads this will instantly place himself, in imag- 
ination, on the side of the virtuous & run over 
in his mind the lawyers he knows are sure- 
enuf rascals. 

The glib plea of every lawyer in behalf of his 
kind is, “If you had secured the advice of a 
good lawyer, he would have kept you out of the 
difficulty.” But since it is a lawyer on the oth- 
er side who has gotten you into the trouble, my 
proposition that one-half of all attorneys are 
rogues is proven & acknowledged by the law- 
yers themselves @ When I say that just as 
many cases are lost in court as are won, I 
trust no bumbailiff or jay-bird lawyer will arise 
and contradict me. Just as many cases are lost 
as won % And in every case, the lawyers get 
a goodly grab into the pockets of all the liti- 
gants. The litigants not only lose their mon- 
ey, but wreck their peace of mind. 
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Every man should have a certain knowledge of 
law, that he might conduct his affairs so as to 
keep away from lawyers, & to this end I would 
have the principles of law taught in all High 
Schools and Colleges. 

} Judge Albion W. Tourgee has said in public 
more than once that no man could enforce a 
just claim in New York State, where it was lit- 
igated, without inviting financial bankruptcy. 
For instance, here is the simple case of a man 
loaning two thousand dollars on a first mort- 
gage on real estate. The money comes due and 
is not paid. No man denies that the money was 
loaned, and is due, and has not been paid, but 
a teknical flaw is alleged in the papers & the 
foreclosure is contested ; because why ? A law- 
yer advises it. 

The case is tried. Judgment for plaintiff. 
Case is taken to Appellate Division and after a 
year, is ordered reprinted—because the rogue 
lawyer (purposely) confused it. 

® Finally, after a year, judgment is affirmed. 
Case taken to Court of Appeals, and after three 
years is sent back for a new trial, on grounds 
that referee permitted attorney for plaintiff to 
ask leading questions. 

® Four years have gone by, and the case is ex- 
actly where it began. Again it is tried, & after 
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three years, Court of Appeals confirms judg- 
ment. In the meantime no interest, taxes or in- 
surance have been paid, and property has been 
allowed by defendant to sadly deteriorate. 

® Plaintiff secures judgment and finds title of 
property passt to city on tax sale, and defi- 
ciency judgment worthless because the defend- 
ant has turned over all of his assets a year be- 
fore to his uncle, and bondsmen have skipt the 
country § Result—Plaintiff loses original 
amount of loan, twenty-five hundred dollars 
paid out for costs, and much sleep # Note— 
The rogue attorney for defense received rent of 
property for seven years, twenty dollars a 
month, as fee. 

The above is not an extraordinary case, nei- 
ther does it prove that all attorneys are rogues, 
but it merely shows that the law, to a great 
extent, is framed for lawyers and roguery. 
Dead-beats among lawyers and judges are too 
common to mention. If you do not know them, 
it is only because you do not know the world 
of men Ke 

Collection Agencies supply lists of “‘ reputable 
lawyers” thru-out the country to whom you 
are invited to send claims @ Send along your 
claims for collection, and I ’ll lay you fifty to 
five that of the claims collected, one-fourth of 
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the attorneys will pocket the whole amount 
and refuse to reply ; and another fourth will re- 
ply, denying the claim has been paid, and ask 
you to advance ten dollars for costs. If you are 
very foolish you will then send one attorney aft- 
er another; and if you ever knew one lawyer 
to enforce a claim against another and remit 
proceeds to his client, your experience has been 
most remarkable. 

In every large city of the land, there are root- 
ing lawyers who chase Emergency Ambulances 
so as to secure the poor wretch, or his family, 
as a client. These rogues bring actions against 
the employer or whoever can be pounced upon, 
for damages, and take one-half the swag, or all, 
if possible. And it was recently shown that in 
Chicago, a regular conspiracy of lawyers and 
witnesses prevailed so to prove any point de- 
sired __s 

If a man was injured, another man is brought 
forward who happened to be right on the spot, 
and testifies as to how it all happened, and 
curiously enuf, the testimony shows some 
rich employer or corporation sadly at fault ® 
These witnesses are trained in moot courts and 
the same gang that serve as witnesses on one 
occasion, on the next come up smiling as jury- 
men—declaring glibly that they neither read 
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the papers nor have thoughts on any subject. 
Railroad companies are constantly preyed up- 
on by these conspiracies concocted by the rogue 
attorney @ ® 

Having espoused a cause, a lawyer easily al- 
lows his feelings to lead him in the direction of 
his interests ; but the fact is that the practice 
of law is largely an evasion of law, and a law- 
yer speedily becomes morally color-blind. The 
average lawyer is in no sense a producer—he 
preys upon the business community, and seizes 
everything he can. A lawyer is a barnacle on 
the ship of state. 

® And so have lawyers multiplied, out of all 
keeping with population, that they have become 
ravenous, & no man coming within their reach 
is safe. The booming of real estate has devel- 
opt a whole round of exercise for their roguery, 
and has even brought to the surface the religio- 
lachrymose lawyer who robs school teachers, 
preachers & small tradesmen by getting them 
to buy gilt-edge mortgages on swamp-land @® 
Schopenhauer says that clergymen and doctors 
are necessary evils—there being a kink in the 
minds of most people to which the professions 
named, minister # No such excuse, however, 
can be made for an attorney. The only reason 
ever put forward for his existence by anybody, 
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being that he prevents men from wronging 
other men. But since men do now steal from 
other men, and attorneys tell them how—every 
lawyer’s office being a kindergarten for crooks— 
it seems that their excuse for existence is poor- 
ly taken. No gigantic theft ever occurred, such 
as stealing a railroad or a town-site or a mo- 
nopolizing franchise, but that lawyers had both 
hands in the rake-off up to their elbows. Were 
lawyers abolisht to limbo, stealing would then 
be limited to lifting portable things, but now 
men wrest from other men the rights of genera- 
tions unborn. 

® I never yet knew a lawyer who had any real 
respect for the law, or the judicial ermine, al- 
tho, of course, there is a whole round of cant 
frases & hypocritical: mumble in court rooms 
about “ the learned judge,” “the majesty of 
the law,” and “‘ the impartial jury.” 

A lawyer sells his services to whoever will buy; 
and Daniel Webster once said that if an attor- 
ney lackt faith in the righteousness of a cause, 
a retainer would always animate his zeal. And 
the extent of his zeal is usually regulated by 
the size of the check. 

» The biggest fools in way of clients, I sup- 
pose, are those who defend divorce suits, or go 
into litigation for revenge. The revenge gotten 
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out of law is very bitter and very costly. Even 
to maintain a perfectly just claim, your action 
is unwise if your time is worth anything, and 
you have any useful work to do @ Any good 
business man, nowadays, will compromise— 
accept ten per cent—anything, rather than 
scramble his brains in court, at the elbow of an 
attorney. Tolstoi’s doctrine of non-resistance 
is the highest wisdom—you better be robbed 
direct than litigate and be robbed by indirection. 
My friend, Bath House John of Chicago, avers 
that woman outside of her proper sfere is a 
lobster; but John, being a diplomat, does not 
attempt to define just what woman’s sfere is. 
The element of secrecy in woman’s nature and 
the smooth, feline quality that prompts a good 
woman not to reveal her claws nor pounce un- 
til the prey is well within reach, fit her emi- 
nently for the practice of law. The old-school 
bombastic lawyer now seldom lands with both 
feet, and in fact, has no place outside of a jus- 
tice’s court, which in East Aurora holds its 
weekly assize in the railroad station, Saturday 
afternoons. 

# Just now there are many women going into 
the practice of law. To show that in the law 
woman is not entirely a lobster, I will cite a 
case in point # Not long since, I entrusted a 
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claim for thirty dollars to a woman lawyer, 
thinking that surely she would deal frankly and 
justly with me. I did n’t give the matter much 
attention: simply told her to go ahead and use 
her best judgment. 

She went ahead and used the thing she called 
her judgment » She entered suit in the high- 
est court, retained special counsel, secured al- 
leged expert witnesses from San Francisco, 
and summoned fifty other witnesses who knew 
nothing about the case @ At last I was up 
against the real thing. I found myself cross- 
buttocked on my head—the head that wrote 
“A Message to Garcia.” I was groggy, but 
came up smiling, and soon was pusht against 
the ropes, & jabbed short-arm, below the belt. 
The learned referee was both blind and deaf, 
and decided she never toucht me. At the final 
clinch, she landed more foul left hooks, and on 
the break-away I had decidedly the worst of 
the scrimmage. 

» My advice to all parties about to enter the 
legal ring is, Don’t. 


| HOSE who have done me the honor 
of reading the PHILISTINE, are 
| probably aware that if any valu- 
' able information comes my way, it 
























will be imparted in these columns to all those 
who have contributed one dollar per year for 
expenses —_.._, 

Only yesterday I came across a valuable 
Fact—and this is how it all happened. 

» For some time I have thought that the Roy- 
croft Shop would not be just right until it had 
a huge fire-place, made from bowlders—many- 
hued, grim and ancient, each with a message 
from the eons that were, even when man was 
not: bowlders that had been ground and pol- 
isht by Fate, with the glacier’s help, just as 
experience grinds us. 

® And to the end that the fire-place might be 
built, as I trampt through the fields, I located 
good and suitable specimens. I tried each with 
a geologist’s hammer: & my companion, Si- 
mon, a St. Bernard, barkt & wagged his tail in 
expectancy, whenever I would stop to examine 
a bowlder, for Simon was sure we were on the 
track of game, when all I wanted was to see 
the quality and karacter of the nigger-head. 
® Having selected my specimen, I would go 
and ask the Honest Farmer, who owned the 
land, if I could have it, and the answer was al- 
ways a smile and willing assent. And once out 
of the tail of my eye, I saw the Farmer turn to 
his wife and motion at me, over his shoulder 
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with his thumb, and then he tapt his forehead 
with his fore-finger, ominously ® But never 
mind, I was given to understand that the 
bowlders were mine for the hauling, for the 
dash-blame things were only in the way, no- 
how ! So I would tell Ali Baba where the geo- 
logical specimens were, and he would hitch 
Juliet, the spotted pony, to the wagon, and go 
with pick and shovel & crow-bar, and proudly 
the spoils would be brought home. 

And thus it was that yesterday I walkt across 
the farm of Deacon Hoshkins, which as all 
folks know is on the road that leads from Frog 
Pond to Wales Center, four miles north-west 
from East Aurora. The Deacon’s farm is made 
up more of stone than soil, so when I discust 
@ hard-heads, the owner said, “Take ‘’em, 
Neighbor, take "em and welcome; and if you 
take all there are, you can come back next year 
and git as many more.” 

» Now Deacon Hoshbkins is no joker, and so I 
askt him to explain his remark, and he told me 
this: 

® No one knows just how bowlders come. You 
plough a field and pick up all the stones, and 
when you plough the next year, you can pick 
up more stones than you did the year before. 
Something very mysterious about it! 
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@ Then bowlders increase in size—slowly, of 
course, but all stones that are partially on the 
surface, so the sun and rain strike ’em, grow. 
® In the year 1853, Deacon Hoshkins carrieda 
small stone in his overcoat pocket and tost it 
into his front yard. 

“ Four men can’t lift that rock now—come and 
see!” said the Deacon. 

I went with him and lookt the “rock” over. 
He was right: four men could not lift it. 

“But if stones grow,” I askt, “how is it 
possible that when we use them in building a 
wall the wall does not swell and crack?” 

“‘ There, Neighbor, is where you show your ig- 
norance,” replied the Deacon, chewing a straw 
in a meditative way. ‘“‘When you take a stun 
out of its native place and chuck it in solid 
with a lot o’ stuns it never saw afore, why, it 
just loses heart and dies. It stays there, of 
course, but it ’s dead, dead as hay, dead as a 
toeth when the Doc has killed the nerve. All 
field stuns want liberty; they want to choose 
their mates—tain’t natural, see? to chuck a 
good decent stun all over with mortar and put 
it where it never gits the sun or rain or dew! 
It dies, of course, would n’t you?” 

I did not dissent from the good old Deacon’s 
filosofy—I never have since he called me 
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to order at the Farmers’ Institute when I ex- 
prest a doubt as to the world having been 
made in six days of twenty-four hours each. 
No, I only said mildly: ‘‘Goodness me! do 
tell! who would ha’ thought it!’ The Deacon 
told me I could have the bowlder that had 
grown from a pebble in ’53 to a bowlder in ’gg. 
I thankt him heartily. 

So this morning Ali Baba hitcht up the pony, 
and got Uncle Billy Bushnell, and they have 
gone with prys and crow-bars after the nigger- 
head that rests, half covered with soil, in Dea- 
con Hoshkins’ front yard % But before going 
Uncle Billy assured me that it was a fact that 
all field stones increast in size if not too much 
molested, and if I doubted it I could ask Old 
Cy Gifford. 








+ 
JHE late T. Carlyle of Cheyne Walk, 


| Chelsea, was not especially deficient 
a in veneration, neither was he given to 
= frivolity, but he had a frankness of 
speech which only the emancipated possess. 
® Once upon a time Carlyle sat silently smok- 
ing in the gloaming with Milburn, the blind 
preacher. 
® Finally, Carlyle broke the stillness with, 


“Huh! He was a great man, this Jesus of 
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Nazareth, a great man—but he had his limit- 
ations!" 

The speaker then pufft four times and added 
with a grim smile, ‘“‘ There was no Jack Falstaff 
about him!” 

@ There was certainly no Jack Falstaff about 
Francis Schlatter, whose whitened bones were 
found amid the alkali dust of the desert, a 
few months ago—dead in an endeavor to do 
without meat and drink for forty days. 
Schlatter purported, and believed, that he was 
the re-incarnation of the Messiah @ Letters 
were sent to him, addrest simply, “Jesus 
Christ, Denver, Colorado,’’ and he walkt up to 
the General Delivery window and askt for them 
with a confidence, we are told, that relieved 
the postmaster of a grave responsibility. 

» Schlatter was no mere ordinary pretender, 
working on the superstitions of shallow-pated 
people. He lived up to his belief—took no mon- 
ey, avoided notoriety when he could, and the 
proof of his sincerity lies in the fact that he 
died a victim to it. 

Herbert Spencer has said all about the Messi- 
anic Instinct that there is to say, save this— 
The Messianic Instinct first had its germ in the 
heart of a woman # Every woman dreams of 
the coming of the Ideal Man—the man who 
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will give her protection, even to giving up his 
life for her, and vouchsafe peace to her soul. 
The terms of endearment one hears at prayer 
meetings, “ Blessed Jesus,” “ Dear Jesus,” 
“ Loving Jesus,’ ‘‘ Elder Brother,” “‘ Patient, 
gentle Jesus,” etc., were first used by women 
in an ecstacy of religious transportation. And 
the thought of Jesus as a loving “ personal 
Savior’ would die from the face of the earth 
did not woman keep it alive. The religious na- 
ture and the sex nature are closely akin ; no 
sykologist can tell where one ends and the 
other begins. 

@ There may be wooden women in the world, 
and of these I will not now speak, but every 
strong, throbbing, pulsing, feeling, thinking 
woman goes thru life, seeking the Ideal 
Man. Whether she is married or single, rich or 
poor, old or young, every new man she meets 
is interesting to her, because she feels in some 
mysterious way, that possibly he is the One. 
® Of course, I know that every good man, too, 
seeks the Ideal Woman—but that deserves an- 
other chapter. 

@ The only women in whose heart there is not 
the live, warm Messianic Instinct, are the 
Wooden Women, and the one who believes she 
has already found him. But this latter is hold- 
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ing an illusion that soon vanishes with posses- 
sion } HR 

That pale, low-voiced, gentle and insane man, 
Francis Schlatter, was followed at times by 
troops of women # These women believed in 
him and loved him—in different ways of course, 
and with passion, varying according to tem- 
perament and the domestic environment al- 
ready existing @ To love deeply is a matter of 
propinquity—and opportunity. 

One woman, whom “The Healer” had cured 
of a lingering disease, loved this man with a 
wild, mad, absorbing passion. Chance gave her 
the opportunity. He came to her house, cold, 
hungry, homeless, sick. She fed him, warmed 
him, lookt into his liquid eyes, sat at his feet 
and listened to his voice—she loved him,—and 
partook of his every mental delusion. 

This woman now waits and watches in her 
mountain home for his return. She knows the 
coyotes and buzzards pickt the scant flesh 
from his starved frame, but she says, “‘ He 
promised he would come back to me, and he 
will, 1 am waiting for him here.” 

# This woman writes me long letters from her 
solitude, telling me of her hopes and plans. 
Just why all the cranks in the United States 
should write me letters, I do not know, but they 
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do—perhaps there is a sor: o’ fellow feeling @ 
This woman may write letters to others, just as 
she does to me, of this I do not know, but 
surely I would not thus make public the heart- 
tragedy told me ina private letter, were it not 
that the woman herself has printed a pam- 
flet, setting forth her faith & veiling only those 
things into which it is not our right to pry. 
This Mary Magdalen believes her lover was 
the Chosen Son of God, and that the Father 
will re-clothe the Son in a new garment of flesh 
and send him back to his beloved @# So she 
watches and waits, and dresses herself to re- 
ceive him, and at night places a lighted lantern 
in a window to guide the way. 

» She watches and waits. 

Other women wait for footsteps that will never 
come, & listen for a voice that will never more 
be heard. All ’round the world there is a sister- 
hood of such @ Some, being wise, lose them- 
selves in loving service to others—in useful 
work #® But this woman, out in the wilds of 
New Mexico, hugs her sorrow to her heart, and 
feeds her passion by recounting it, and watch- 
es away the leaden hours, crying aloud to all 
who will listen: “‘He is not dead—he is not 
dead! He will come back to me! He promised 
it—he will come back to me! This long, dreary 
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waiting is only a test of my loyalty and love! 
I will be patient, for he will come back to me! 
He will come back to me.” 


¥ 

PPY lives make dull biografies. 
: Young women with ambitions should 
| be very crafty and cautious, lest may- 

===» hap they be caught in the soft, silken 
mesh of a happy marriage, and go down to ob- 
livion, dead to the world. 
For the most part, the women who live in his- 
tory, are those who were mismated, misunder- 
stood, neglected, abused, spit upon by Fate, 
scorned. They were sometimes loved, of course, 
but loved by those who had no business to 
love them—loved by the wrong man. But the 
men who loved them were no more potent fac- 
tors for good in their evolution, than the little 
men who taunted, harast, scorned and neg- 
lected them # ® 
@ When a strong and good woman is legally 
hitcht to a mean little man who has n’t the 
ability to share in her dreams, or follow her 
soul in its moments of aspiration, the little 
man often gets even by calling her attention to 
the fact that he is the ‘“‘ boss.” And to make 
the matter clearer, he issues orders, edicts, and 
formulates rules. 
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» He keeps his own hours to further the idea 
that he is the master of the house, and all the 
habits and tricks and customs that he knows 
are repugnant to the wife of his bosom he in- 
troduces on occasion. 

In short, he is aware of his “rights,” and en- 
forces them, not of course with the specific 
purpose of making the woman miserable.—for 
he is a kind man—but simply for her own good : 
to discipline her, to teach her her place, & show 
her what is woman’s proper sfere. 

® All this he does if he is respectable, and the 
family moves in good circles. 

If, however, they belong to the Submerged 
Tenth, why, then the woman may have her 
throat clutcht by coarse, grimy hands, & her 
head thumpt on the floor, and the household 
supplies are cut off—the earnings going for 
black rum when it is red. 

@ The immediate cause of the trouble is that 
the woman is superior to the man. The man 
inwardly knows it, and no man is quite at ease 
in the continual presence of one who is his su- 
perior ; so all of his efforts are directed towards 
equalization. 

® Occasionally the efforts of the man are not 
without reward, and he succeeds in kicking all 
the goodness out of her; the woman becomes 
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cold, callous, conforming, hypocritical, and we 
have a pair of ’em. 
In other cases, God being good, the wife dies. 
® In still other instances, the woman rises su- 
perior to her surroundings, and not having a 
mate to think for her, she thinks for two. Hav- 
ing responsibilities to meet, she rises to the 
level of events and her spirit grows strong thru 
exercise. The failings, faults and vices of the 
man serve as a background on which her mind 
pictures the ideal g@ Having no peace here, she 
seeks peace there, and out of a world of stupid 
misunderstanding, her soul constructs man- 
sions, not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens # 
These are the women who time and time again 
have dowered their children with their own 
sublimity of spirit, and given the world its in- 
tellectual kings ; or in other cases have gone 
forth and blest mankind by giving out glow- 
ing messages of truth and beauty. 

* 
) HE other morning I met one of our vil- 
lage Clergymen at the Post Office, 
and as we waited for Al. Lapham, the 
Post Master, to distribute the mail, 
the Clergyman engaged me in Pleasant Con- 


versation. 
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He said he had long felt an interest in me and 
my work—had prayed for me daily for a year— 
and he was fully convinced that I was one in 
whom there were great possibilities for good. As 
it was, he believed my influence on the entire 
Village was for harm # He had even heard a 
young man up the creek as far as Ebenezer 
justify himself in breaking colts on the Lord’s 
Day, because I did. 

Then the gentleman unfolded to me a Skeme, 
whereby if I would follow it closely, I could 
live after I was dead—live again—never to die, 
and be supremely happy all the time. 

® But if I persisted in rejecting this Plan (of 
which this gentleman has the agency) why then 
no one could possibly tell what would become 
of me ®& I really wonder if I would live eternal- 
ly by following my kind neighbor’s Skeme ? 


\HE wide domain of happiness has 
| never been fully traversed; but sor- 
| row has been surveyed and known in 
—— its every part. 


MARRIED :—PUTNAM—SMITH—At Can- 
andaigua, N. Y., April 27th, 1899, Mr. George 
Haven Putnam to Miss Emily J. Smith. All 
parties not getting their ‘“‘ Little Journeys” 
on time will understand the reason. At 
Home after June rst. 
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“Four-Crack Series. 
The New York Central’s books of 
travel: 
These small books are filled with 
information regarding the resorts of 
America, best routes and time re- 
quired for journey, and cost thereof. 
% Our Illustrated Catalog, a book- 
let of 32 pages, 4 x 8, gives synop- 
sis of contents of each of twenty- 
five books; this catalog sent free to 


any address on receipt of a postage 
stamp by General Passenger Agert 


GEORGE H. DANIELS, 


Grand Central Sta., 
New York. 
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Prof. Scipio Smith 


OF EAST AURORA 


Begs to announce that his Barber 
Shop will continue open as usual on 
Wednesday and Saturday afternoons. 
Cadaver and urgency cases will be ac- 
commodated at all times by applying 
at Mambrino King’s box-stall, Vil- 
lage Farm. 


Artistic Hair Guts a Specialty. 


References: W. W. Denslow, Ali 
Baba, The Red One, Samuel Warner, 
Lawrence Mazzanovich, Phineas Ty- 
ler and Col. Michael Monahan. 


[Dear Prof. Smith: This is to certify that I had 
my hair cut by you two years ago. and have 
not had it cut since. Sincerely Yours, 

ST. GEROME-ROYCROFT.] 
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Right Living 
The Jackson Sanatorium 


AT DANSVILLE, 
Livingston Co., 
New York, 


was established in 1858 on the above motto. Its 
success in restoring to health the people who 
sought its advantages, and in teaching them how 
to live so as to always keep in good health, has 


been phenomenal 


Do not fail to send for the literature of the 
Sanatorium, which gives illustrations of its 
beautiful situation, and fire-proof building, and 
also every information as to terms & methods of 


treatment 


Discard the use of Drugs and get well by ABOL- 
ISHING the CAUSE of YOUR ILL HEALTH. 


Address, J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M. D., 
Box 1880. 
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$333 


THE CUT OPPOSITE THIS PAGE 
is a crude representation of an 
“OMAR” STEEL-ETCHING 


by Mr. W. W. Denslow. We havea 
few signed and numbered proofs for 








sale, size 10 x 12 with liberal margins 
—on India paper. Price, No’s. 1 to 20, 
Ten Dollars each. The others, Two 


Dollars each. 


EAST AURORA, 
N. Y. 
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Pe Ancient (Mariner 
By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE 
DONE INTO A BOOKE BY YE MERRIE 
ROYVCROFTERS AT YE ROYCROFT 
SHOP, AT YE SIGN OF YE HIPPOCAM- 
PUS, ADJACENT TO YE DEESTRICK 
ACADEMY FOR YE YOUNGE, WHICH 
IS IN EAST AURORA, YORK STATE. 


| 
, 


' 
: 


Price of ye volume, $2.00 
SENT ON SUSPICION. 


P.S.: Various of ye Pictures are did by Hande 
by ye First Ladies of East Aurora at a 
Bee: where ye Ladies were 
kindly supervised by 
Deacon Dens- 

low. 
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A MESSAGE 
TO GARCIA 
AY, 

















First printed in the ‘‘ Philistine ’’ 
for March, caused the edition to 
be exhausted within three days 
after publication. We have re- 
printed the article for the benefit 
of those Discerning Ones who 
appreciate a good thing. Done in 
booklet form, on Holland hand- 


made paper, with one illumined - | 
initial, price roc each, orin quan- | 


tities, say ten dollars per hun- 


dred. One thousand copies num- | 


bered & signed by author, bound 
in limp chamois, satin lined, il- 
lumined title-page, one dollar per 
copy & Address the Bursar of 


THE ROYCROFT SHOP, 
East Aurora, 
N. Y. 











w= MERICAN ACADEMY OF & 
IMMORTALS, otherwise the 
Society of the Philistines. An 
association of Book Lovers & Folks 
who Write, Paint and Dream & Or- 
ganized to further Good-Fellowship 
among men and women who believe 
in allowing the widest liberty to Indi- 
viduality in Thought and Expression. 


Article xii. Sec. 2.—The annual dues shall be 
one dollar. This shall entitle the member to all 
documents issued by the Society, together with 
one copy of the incomparable Philistine Maga- 
zine, monthly, for one year. 


Article xii. Sec. 7.—A Life Membership in the 
Society of the Philistines is Ten Dollars. This 
entitles the member to every number of the 
Philistine Magazine, with bound volumes al- 
ready issued, and that shall be issued, for 
ninety-nine years. 


Article xix. Sec. 4.—The duties of each mem- 
ber shall consist in living up to his highest Ideal 
(as nearly as possible) and attending the An- 
nual Dinner (if convenient). 





TOURIST TICKETS & & 


. To ATLANTIC CITY, . 
ASHEVILLE, 
2 OLD POINT COMFORT 
AND THE RESORTS oF 
Florida, Georgia and North Carolina, 
” _ NOW ON SALE AT LOWEST RATES. 
GOOD on all trains, including the . 


BLACK 
gen «DIAMOND 
Handsomest. Train EXPRESS, 


in the Werld, Derwees 


Buffalo & New York & Philadelphia. 


(WEEK DAYS) - 





Full information, maps, etc., of Cuba, 
Porto Rico and the West Indies. 





The Exclusive Through Car Lines 


the... 
LEHIGH VALLEY R-R. 


Between Buflalo-and Philadelphie and Washington ” 
ofier advantages to the traveler enjoyed 
by no other soute. 


But One Change of Cars to Fleride Points. 
BUFFALO OFFICE, 23 Main St. 








To Prof. = tt  TrurstongPeck: 
Herald, shall not even He, 
Like'all these writers, wax and wane? P 
Q let his piping memory be _ : ‘ 
_ Recked to death by a bantam hen! 
‘Bs < AK : 





